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SPRING/1984 


Spring comes to the 150-acre Helen G. Altschul Preserve in Stamford, Connecticut, owned and managed by The Nature 


Photo by George Bellerose. 


SCIENCE GUIDES 
LAND MANAGEMENT 


Thirty years ago, distinquished scientists of the Eco- 
logical Society of America recognized that natural lands 
were fast disappearing from the continent. Their appre- 
hension led them to form The Nature Conservancy and 
concentrate on saving vanishing habitat. In Connecticut, 
as elsewhere, this scientific rationale continues to inform 
our work. 

In 1982, our Preserve Planner collaborated with scien- 
tists, especially State Biologist Leslie J. Mehrhoff, who 
had been conducting research for nine years, to learn 
what uncommon flora and fauna still survived in their nat- 
ural habitats. The information—on species, habitats, and 
natural communities—now resides in the Connecticut 
Natural Diversity Data Base, sponsored by the Depart- 
ment of Environmental Protection (DEP) and The Nature 
Conservancy, with partial support by the National Audu- 
bon Society. 

During 1982 and 1983, the Chapter’s Student Intern- 
ship Program fed additional information directly to DEP, 
augmenting Mehrhoff's work. A Conservancy intern, sta- 
tioned in the state's marble valley eco-region at Beeslick 
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Preserve in Lakeville, was able to cover a huge territory 


and log in more than a dozen new localities for rare plant 
species. Her research greatly increased our knowledge 
of calcareous wetlands and provided data leading to the 
Conservancy's acquisition of easements at Benton Hill 
Fen, Bauer Woods, and Moore Brook. 

Investigating a site before it is acquired often reveals 
the potential stewardship issues. An intern can give early 
warning if there is a threat to a species or system. Prob- 
lems (a nearby development, a disputed boundary within 
the critical habitat, dirt bike trails) can be addressed 
immediately. 


(Top) Work crew poses at Griswold Point on a cold March 3 prior to 
raking clear the nesting site for least terns and piping plovers, which 
abandoned the Point in 1983 because beach grass had invaded the 
area. On March 28 and 29 a major storm completed the crew's job by 
depositing yards of sand over the Point. Piping plovers (bottom) have 
since been sighted this Spring at Griswold Point. 


Bottom photo by Clay Taylor. 


The mangagement information is reworked into a site 
stewardship summary for potential preserves, as for the 
Conservancy's 53 preserves owned outright. This two- 
page document simply lists the natural community or 
species and briefly discusses the biological require- 
ments for protection. The summary lists Known threats to 
the natural element’s health and survival, and if action is 
required, the summary indicates who Is to do what, and 
when it is to be done. 

Of special importance this year is the Conservancy's 
continued support of Connecticut Audubon Society's re- 
search on Chimon Island. CAS’s Milan Bull and Peter 
Marra have discovered that the wading birds of Chimon 
feed at several other coastal sites threatened with devel- 
opment, which will require Conservancy action. 
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Equally important is our contribution to the Least Tern/ 
Piping Plover Recovery Project, headed by Julie Zicke- 
foose, which tracks the state’s population of these two 
bird species, both in severe decline. The project, funded 
by Critical Areas Program, provides, in effect, steward- 
ship of non-Conservancy property. 

We move into the second quarter of 1984 armed with 
Connecticut's first all-inclusive State Stewardship Plan 
(an amalgum of the summaries), which outlines the ac- 
tions for safe-keeping all of our properties. This plan is an 
integral part of the year-old Connecticut Critical Areas 
Program, which pays attention not only to acquiring land 
but also to guaranteeing the long-term health of the living 
things under our stewardship. The Chapter will raise 
$500,000 under the Critical Areas Program to support 
science and stewardship. New information will be placed 
in the Connecticut Natural Diversity Data Base, and our 
knowledge about sites and their stewardship needs will 
grow ever more comprehensive and useful. 


Wwran D. Cov 


Susan D. Cooley 
Associate Director 


SPECIAL PREMIUM FOR 
SAVING LAND 


In April you received an appeal from the Connecticut 
Chapter for operating support. If you have not already 
done so, won't you please send a check today for $25, 
$50, $100, $250—whatever you can. 

Without your continued generosity, our continuing pro- 
tection efforts will be jeopardized. The future of Connect- 
icut’s natural heritage is in your hands. 

As a special premium, contributors of $100 or more to 
Chapter operations will receive a free, autographed copy 
of the hardbound book, Grasses, An Illustrated Guide, 
generously donated to TNC by author Lauren Brown, for- 
mer curator of Yale Herbarium. 


LORD’S COVE WALK 


Please join us at Lord’s Cove in Lyme on Sunday, June 
10, at 10:00 am. We'll enjoy an easy two-hour walk 
(along the level Connecticut River flood plain) and learn 
from Professor Marge Holland and her students what 
they have been studying in the lower Connecticut River 
Valley. Bring a bag lunch. All are welcome, but it is NeC- 
essary to know how many to expect so that we will have 
enough leaders for a large group. Please call the office 
(344-0716) for a reservation. We will go rain or shine. 

Directions: From 1-95 take Exit 70 and go north on 
Route 156 for 3.2 miles. Turn left on Ely’s Ferry Road and 
follow to end. 


The Nature Conservancy Connecticut Chapter 


FROM THE 
CHAIRMAN... 


Among many significant accom- 
plishments in 1983, the Chapter: 


—Hired a full time director and 
secretary for the Connecticut Critical 
Areas Program and began acquisi- 
tion and fundraising. 

—Completed eight acquisitions, 
five under the Critical Areas Pro- 
gram. 

—Secured two options to pur- 
chase two vital sites threatened with 
development. 

—Established with DEP, the Con- 
necticut Natural Diversity Data Base, 
a computerized inventory of the 
State’s rare and endangered spe- 
cies, vanishing plant and animal 
communities, and other special nat- 
ural features. 

—Transferred five tracts of land to 
qualified local land trusts. 

—Secured first-of-a-kind grant of 
computer services from a Hartford 
corporation. 

—Protected permanently several 
rare species of statewide and re- 
gional significance. 

—Established the Small Grants 
Program and conducted scientific 
research aimed at better manage- 
ment of Conservancy properties. 

—Closed on sale of land netting 
six figures for Critical Areas Pro- 
gram, land donated specifically for 
that purpose. 

—Increased membership to 
6,643. 

—Balanced the operating budget, 
turning in small surplus. 


In October 1984, Ken Olson and | 
will represent our members at the 
Conservancy's Annual Meeting in 
Washington, at which the 1983 Award 
for Outstanding Progress will be pre- 
sented to the Connecticut Chapter. 
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1983 Annual Report 


Habernaria ciliaris, yellow-fringed orchid, is 2 
rare species targeted for protection under the 
Connecticut Critical Areas Program. 


It is an accomplishment of which 
every member can be very proud. | 
hope many of you will be there to 
help us celebrate. 

1984 is already an active year for 
the Chapter. The other trustees, the 
staff and | look forward especially to 
the immense challenge of saving 
Chimon Island from development. To 
do the job we still need major capital 
gifts. 

Thank you for your support of the 
Connecticut Chapter of The Nature 
Conservancy. As a volunteer, | can 
assure you that your contributions 
are very well used indeed. You can 
take enormous satisfaction in know- 
ing that your support benefits this 
and future generations. 


Reval FG anabine 


Alexander S. Gardner 
Chairman 


FINANCIAL REPORT 


The following information is ab- 
stracted from our financial statement 
as of December 31, 1983. 


ASSETS 
Cash in Banks: 
Demand Account $ 16,822 
Savings Certificates 134,447 
Funds at National Office 121,335 


FUND BALANCE $272,604 


Demand Account is the locally held 
portion of the Chapter’s operating 
capital. Savings Certificates include 
$55,244 in local preserve accounts, 
$31,080 in a restricted stewardship 
account, and $48,123 in unre- 
stricted funds. Funds held at the Na- 
tional Office in Arlington, Virginia, in- 
clude $95,491 in operating capital 
and $25,844 in an investment fund. 

Additional Connecticut funds held 
at Arlington are audited separately 
by the national office. Given these 
exclusions, the financial information 
above presents fairly the assets and 
fund balance arising from cash 
transactions of The Nature Conser- 
vancy Connecticut Chapter as of 
December 31, 1983, and the reve- 
nues collected and expenditures paid 
during the year then ended. The re- 
port of our auditors, Schulz and Vec- 
chitto, is available for your inspec- 
tion at our offices. 


1983 LIFE MEMBERS 


Individuals contributing $1,000 or 
more in membership dues become 
Life Members of The Nature Conser- 
vancy. The following became Life 
Members in 1983: 

Susan J. Bennett and John S. Rosenberg 
Mrs. F.S. Faulkner 

Mr. and Mrs. Andrew Gagarin 

Mrs. Robert H. Krieble 

Ms. Vicki Reed 


Mr. and Mrs. William D. Ross 
Ms. Roxane Steinman 


Chapter Office: Box MMM, Wesleyan Station, Middletown, Connecticut 06457 
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Chapter wins Conservancy Award for Outstanding Progress 


A LETTER FROM THE EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 


Dear Member: 

Nineteen eighty-three was an ex- 
cellent year for the Conservancy in 
Connecticut. We made superb prog- 
ress in our principal mission, which 
is to identify, acquire, and manage 
prime natural land. Those substan- 
tial achievements are described 
elsewhere in the annual report. 

In this space, though, | want to 
highlight for you some of the less vis- 
ible indicators of our health as a 
chapter, concentrating on the last 
four years. 

From 1979 through 1983, Chapter 
membership more than doubled, 
growing to 6,643, and the number of 
Acorns (donors of at least $100 per 
year beyond dues) rose from 132 to 
294, a 92 percent increase. 

During the same period, operating 
expenses increased 44 percent, from 
$104,133 to $150,358, and we ended 
each year in the black. The Chapter’s 
general funds grew 65 percent, from 
$174,288 to $272,604, while our re- 
stricted funds increased by several 
hundred thousand dollars, to an all- 
time high of $754,073. 

In 1980, the Chapter initiated 
Spring and Fall direct mail appeals, 
now annual events in which 13 to 15 
percent of our members make con- 
tributions above dues. With Acorn 
donations, these monies account for 


3S percent of our annual operating 
income. 


In 1983, the total of contributions 
from Connecticut residents to al/ 
charities amounted to $376 million. 
The Connecticut Chapter annual ap- 
peals and Acorn donations repre- 
sent slightly more than one tenth of 
one percent of that amount. A ran- 
dom survey of Conservancy pro- 
grams in 13 states reveals that our 
Chapter’s percentage share of total 
charitable giving in Connecticut is: 
among the highest achieved by any 
chapter in the nation. 

Yet that share represents only 
$6.90 per member (beyond dues), a 
small figure considering that Con- 
necticut's per capita income con- 
sistently ranks in the top five of the 
00 states. We are striving to increase 
both the number and the size of all 
gifts made to support Chapter oper- 
ations. 

Those contributions are important 
for one simple reason: Without them 
we could not negotiate for land. For 
every dollar contributed through ap- 
peals and Acorn donations in the 
last four years, the Chapter pro- 
tected $16 worth of land. This is an 
enormous return on investment, and 
it has led to a 12% increase in the 
cumulative number of acres we have 
saved in Connecticut, from 12,610 to 
14,113. The combined fair market 
value of our 53 Connecticut pre- 
serves, our 45 conservation ease- 
ments, and all property transferred 


to other organizations now exceeds 
$17 million. 

In 1979, we succeeded in the 
largest capital fundraiser we had ever 
tried, $70,000 to acquire Bluff Head 
(Guilford). Later, in 1982, we upped 
our sights tenfold and raised 
$700,000 in seven months (Chap- 
man’s Pond, East Haddam), secur- 
ing in the process the two largest 
grants in Chapter history. We are 
now in the midst of a $1,130,000 
campaign (Chimon !sland, Norwalk) 
as part of the $3.1 million Connecti- 
cut Critical Areas Program. Progress 
is good. 

Through our Land Trust Service 
Bureau, we have conveyed to land 
trusts and governments the title to 
approximately eight tracts a year. This 
means we give to qualified recipi- 
ents about as many properties, on 
average, as we now take in, simulta- 
neously strengthening those organi- 
zations and ensuring that our limited 
stewardship budget is not inordi- 
nately stretched. (Over the Chapters 
lifetime, we have transferred roughly 
4.500 acres, valued at more than $9 
million.) In addition, since 1980 the 
Chapter has formally referred to land 
trusts approximately 2,000 acres of 
potential new acquisitions. 

These facts are hard evidence of 
the Chapters commitment to pru- 
dent business management. The 
trustees and staff are working to see 


‘Whether you are a $10-a-year 
member, a six-figure donor, an 
Acorn, a Corporate Associate, a 
preserve volunteer, or a trustee 
or committee member, you have 
been directly responsible for some 
tangible conservation 
achievements that will outlive 
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you. 


that your charitable dollars continue 
to be used productively and 
shrewdly. 

That is not to imply that we are 
rich. We are not. It is merely to say 
that the Conservancy is a winner and 
therefore your cash contributions and 
other gifts are excellent investments. 

In a recent survey of conservation 
philanthropists, Yale University re- 
searchers discovered that more than 
29% of the Connecticut Chapter’s 
major donors contribute not only be- 
Cause we get the job done, but also 
to support an outfit which is “finan- 
cially well managed, organization- 
ally efficient and cost effective.” 

Our most important accomplish- 
ment, though, is perhaps the least 
measurable. Over the last few years, 
we have saved land of increasingly 
higher biologic quality. That is, we 
have attended to those creatures and 
natural systems that are disappear- 
ing fastest. In doing so, the Conser- 
vancy is saving as well some of the 
most beautiful landscapes of the 
State. 

In recognition of our overall per- 
formance, the Board of Governors 
recently named the Connecticut 
Chapter the recipient of the Conser- 
vancy's 1983 Award for Outstanding 
Progress. 

The distinction recognizes not only 
recent work but also the hard-won 
accomplishments of the Chapter 


since its inception in 1954, when a 
handful of visionaries began what 
has become one of the strongest 
Conservancy programs in the na- 
tion. The work continues today, as 
before, as a collaborative effort of 
the highest order, a union of volun- 
teer and staff energies backed by a 
committed membership of which you 
are a significant part. 

Whether you are a $10-a-year 
member, a six-figure donor, an Acorn, 
a corporate Associate, a preserve 
volunteer, or a trustee or committee 
member, you have been directly re- 
sponsible for some tangible conser- 
vation achievements that will outlive 
yOu. 

As you review the 1983 Annual 
Report, | hope that you will take pride 
in your own contribution to the Con- 
servancy’s success. The trustees and 
my colleagues on the staff join me in 
thanking you for all you continue to 
do in behalf of a beautiful and bio- 
logically diverse Connecticut. 

Congratulations on the award you 
have won. | speak for the entire staff 
in saying it is a pleasure to work for 
you. | 

Yours sincerely, 


lbw Usn— 


W. Kent Olson 
Executive Director 


Photo by George Bellerose 


Board of Trustees 


Alexander S. Gardner, Chairman, New Canaan 
Peter Neill, Vice Chairman, Stony Creek 
John A. Blum, Treasurer, North Colebrook 
Peter B. Cooper, Secretary, Bethany 
Rufus Barringer, Hadlyme 

Russell Brenneman, Glastonbury 

Mrs. Edward S. Elliman, Greenwich 

Mrs. Harvey Gaylord, Niantic 

Richard H. Goodwin, East Haddam 

Sarah Richards, Guilford 

William Ross, Riverside 

Thomas Siccama, East Haven 

Mrs. S. Bruce Smart, Jr., Fairfield 


Committee on Science 


Richard Goodwin, Chairman, Professor 
Emeritus, Connecticut College 

Robert Craig, Co-author, Rare and Endangered 
Species of Connecticut 

Antoni Damman, Professor, University of 
Connecticut 

Leslie Mehrhoff, Senior Biologist, Connecticut 
Department of Environmental Protection 

Joe Webb Peoples, Professor Emeritus, 
Wesleyan University 

Sarah Richards, Fish Biologist 

Thomas Siccama, Forest Lecturer, Yale 
University 


Corporate Advisory Board 


Donald W. Davis, Chairman, Chairman, The 
Stanley Works, New Britain 

Bartlett Barnes, Chairman, Bristol Press 
Publishing Company, Bristol 

Frank J. Coyle, Chairman, Putnam Trust 
Company, Greenwich 

William B. Ellis, Chief Executive Officer, 
Northeast Utilities 

John H. Filer, Chairman, Aetna Life and 
Casualty Company, Hartford 

Worth Loomis, President, Dexter Corporation, 
Windsor Locks 

S. Bruce Smart, Jr., Chairman, Continental 
Group, Stamford 

Francis M. White, Chairman, Colonial Bancorp, 
Waterbury 


Critical Areas Program 


William A. O'Neill, Honorary Chairman, 
Governor, State of Connecticut 

S. Bruce Smart, Jr., Corporate Chairman, 
Chairman and Chief Executive Officer, 
Continental Group, Inc. 

Russell Brenneman, Partner, law firm of Murtha, 
Collina, Richter, and Pinney 

Colin M. Campbell, President, Wesleyan 
University 

Peter B. Cooper, Partner, law firm of Cooper, 
Whitney, Cochran and Krupp 

James F. English, Jr., President, Trinity College 

Alexander S. Gardner, Chairman, Connecticut 
Chapter Board of Trustees 

Sam Gejdenson, U.S. Congressman 

John Gordon, Dean, Yale School of Forestry and 
Environmental Studies 

Nancy L. Johnson, U.S. Congresswoman 

Barbara B. Kennelly, U.S. Congresswoman 

Stewart B. McKinney, U.S. Congressman 

Leslie J. Mehrhoff, State Biologist, Rare and 
Endangered Species, Connecticut 
Department of Environmental Protection 

Toby Moffett, Toby Moffett Associates 

Bruce A. Morrison, U.S. Congressman 

William A. Niering, Director, Connecticut 
Arboretum 

William Ratchford, U.S. Congressman 


Staff 


W. Kent Olson, Executive Director 

Susan D. Cooley, Associate Director 

David P. Warren, Director, Critical Areas 
Program 

Suzanne C. Wilkins, Director, Land Trust Service 
Bureau 

Polly W. Richter, Office Manager and Editor 

Carolyn K. Evans, Assistant for Land Protection 

Patricia A. Kendzior, Secretary 

Paula Rasch, Secretary 


STEWARDSHIP 


The Small Grants Program, 
launched in 1983, encourages re- 
search on Conservancy lands. 
Twelve investigators were awarded 
grants to study such subjects as the 
vegetational distribution on several 
wetlands along the Connecticut River, 
rare species of dragonflies and 
damselflies in the state, aquatic life 
of Burnham’s and Strong’s Brooks, 
and the heronry at Chimon Island. 

These studies increased our 
knowledge about the state’s natural 
diversity and bolstered the work of 
student interns. The preserves at 
Chapman’s Pond and Onion Moun- 
tain were inventoried, and the least 
tern and piping plover populations in 
the state were carefully monitored. 

The information about the occur- 
rences of rare and endangered spe- 
cies and their management gener- 
ated in 1983 was forwarded to the 
newly formed Connecticut Natural 
Diversity Data Base. This information 
was also incorporated in our site 
stewardship summaries, which in turn 
translated into an all-inclusive state 
stewardship plan. 

1983 saw the completion of docu- 
menting the 30 easements along the 
Bantam River and monitoring all 
easements, transfers, and reverters 
(about 100 separate tracts) by vol- 
unteers. 
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CRITICAL AREAS PROGRAM 
IMPORTANT GOALS ACHIEVED IN 1983 


Chimon Island 


On October 15, 1983, the Con- 
necticut Chapter secured an option 
to purchase Chimon Island, culmi- 
nating more than a decade of nego- 
tiation. This 70-acre island, located 
in Norwalk Harbor, is Connecticut's 
largest heron rookery, and, accora- 
ing to the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Serv- 
ice, one of the three largest wading 
bird colonies on the northeast coast. 

To protect Chimon Island, the 
Connecticut Chapter must raise $1.3 
million by September, 1984, making 
this the most expensive single ac- 
quisition ever undertaken in Con- 
necticut and a major component of 
the Connecticut Critical Areas Pro- 
gram. 


Benton Hill Fen 


In June of 1983, the Chapter se- 
cured an option to purchase 30 acres 
at Benton Hill Fen, the first option 
signed under the Connecticut Criti- 
cal Areas Program. Benton Hill Fen 
is a large, open calcareous wetland 
which supports several plant com- 
munities and a variety of wildlife. At 
least five plants found there are listed 
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acquisition of the Criticat Areas Program. Fundraising continues as the option nears expiration in 


June 1984. 
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as rare, threatened, or endangered 
in Connecticut. 

In Fall 1983, protection of the ex- 
treme southern end of Benton Hill 
Fen was assured through a four-acre 
conservation easement given by Miss 
Adelaide Emory, formerly of Sharon, 
now of Salisbury. 

The fen is under threat of wide- 
scale residential development. We 
continue to seek additional leader- 
ship gifts as the June, 1984, exer- 
cise date approaches. 


Bauer Woods 


Guido F. Verbeck, Jr., in conjunc- 
tion with Bettina F. Flannery and Ste- 
phanie V. Wakeland, granted an 
easement to the Conservancy on 60 
acres of important calcareous wet- 
lands in Lakeville. The area, Known 
as Bauer Woods, provides habitat 
for at least ten plants Known to be 
rare or endangered in Connecticut 
and is one of the state’s best exam- 
ples of a sloping, or hillside, calcar- 
eous fen. 


Moore Brook 


In Salisbury, thanks to the gener- 
osity and foresight of three landown- 
ers, 193 acres of prime riparian hab- 
itat and adjacent uplands along the 
Moore Brook watershed have been 
protected. Dr. Mary Alice White, Mr. 
Herbert Scoville, and Colonel Arnold 
Whitridge gave conservation ease- 
ments covering 52, 48 and 93 acres, 
respectively. 

The Conservancy will be working 
with the local land trust, The Salis- 
bury Association, to encourage other 
landowners along Moore Brook to 
join in this protection effort. The 
Salisbury Association will also be 
monitoring the conservation ease- 
ments under a cooperative agree- 
ment signed with the Conservancy. 


CHIMON—PRIVATE FUNDRAISING 
MUST CONTINUE 


On April 12, Representative Stewart McKinney and the 
entire House delegation from Connecticut introduced 
into Congress the Chimon Island National Wildlife Refuge 
Act. If passed, the bill will authorize the future creation of 
a National Wildlife Refuge including four other Long Is- 
land Sound properties. 

However, this welcome news does not guarantee that 
Chimon will be preserved. In fact, if the Conservancy fails 
to raise the private funding, the island will go back on the 
market before the government has a chance to purchase 
it. Therefore, as Congressman McKinney himself has 
said, it is imperative that The Nature Conservancy con- 
tinue to raise the money necessary to buy the island by 
September. Chimon, centerpiece of the Critical Areas 
Program, will cost $1,130,000, well under the list price of 
$2,500,000. Time is running out and we still need major 
capital gifts. 


PASS WEALTH TO FAMILY 
MEMBERS AT GREATLY REDUCED 
GIFT AND ESTATE TAX 


Through a special trust arrangement an individual 
can pass assets on to children, grandchildren, or other 
heirs at greatly reduced tax, and make a substantial 
leadership gift to the Connecticut Critical Areas Pro- 
gram. 

This arrangement works as follows: 

1. You transfer assets to a trustee of your choice for 
at least 10 years. Assets which are expected to 
appreciate in value—certain securities, high- 
quality real estate, or stock of successful, closely- 
held companies—are best for this arrangement. 

2. During this time, the trust pays The Nature Con- 
servancy income from the assets. You and your 
advisor choose the terms, the number of years, 
and the amount of the annual payments. The in- 
come earned by the trust and paid to the Con- 
servancy is excluded from your annual income 
and not taxable to you. 

3. When the Trust terminates, the assets are passed 
to your children, grandchildren, or any other indi- 
viduals you designate, at greatly reduced tax. 

You enjoy the satisfaction of being a major benefac- 

tor of the Connecticut Critical Areas Program while 
Providing for the financial security of your heirs. 
Through our Planned Giving Office in Boston, the 
Conservancy can arrange for private consultation with 
you and your financial advisor and prepare a plan tai- 
lored for your needs. For information, please contact 
Ken Olson or David Warren at the Chapter Office. Your 
inquiry will be handled in full confidence. 


Development threatens Connecticut's largest heron rookery, Chimon 
Island, less than a mile off the coast of Norwalk, unless the Conser- 
vancy can exercise its option this September. 


EQUATOR BANK MAKES 
FIRST-OF-A-KIND GRANT 


The Hartford Representative Office of Equator Bank, 
Ltd., has helped establish the Connecticut Natural Diver- 
sity Data Base. Equator is the first corporation in the 
country to provide computer services to help identify a 
state’s complement of rare and endangered species and 
vanishing natural communities. 

“This unique grant was indispensable in setting up the 
Connecticut Data Base, and it means a tremendous. an- 
nual savings to the Conservancy,” said Ken Olson, Ex- 
ecutive Director. “We hope it will serve as a national 
model for how other corporations can help the Conser- 
vancy do its work. The Hartford Representative Office of 
Equator Bank has shown excellent creativity, and we are 
grateful to President Niles Helmboldt and his staff. We 
welcome Equator to our growing list of corporate sup- 
porters." 


SUZIO COMPANY JOINS TNC 


The York Hill Trap Rock Quarry Company, also called 
the Suzio Company, has become a Corporate Associate. 
Headquartered on the Middletown-Meriden line, the 
company is one of Connecticut's leading producers of 
material for construction, road building, and industrial 
purposes. 

Said Chapter Chairman Alex Gardner, “We're doubly 
grateful for the support of Suzio Company, which has 
contributed not only to our annual operating budget but 
has also made a significant donation to the Critical Areas 
Program. We thank, especially, President Henry Altabello 
and Treasurer Leonard Suzio for their confidence and 
generosity.” 


ALEXANDER B. ADAMS 
1917 - 1984 


Alexander B. Adams, former president of The Na- 
ture Conservancy, was a man whose dedication and 
vision helped guide the Conservancy to establish the 
business and conservation techniques it uses today. 

Adams served as president of the Conservancy from 
1960 to 1969. He also served as a trustee of Devil's 
Den Sanctuary in Connecticut and Mianus River Gorge 
Preserve in New York. 

A strong believer in conservation, Adams resigned 
from a successful career in banking in 1963 to devote 
full time to writing and conservation. He wrote nine 
books on the American West and Southwest, on natu- 
ral history, and on conservation. 

His personal leadership, enthusiasm, and dedica- 
tion served as an inspiration to all wno knew him. 


Photo by George Bellerose 


The Connecticut Chapter awarded Alex and his late 
wife, Lucy, a Certificate of Special Recognition in 1982. 
It noted, in part, “.. . their having established, for oth- 
ers to emulate, the highest tradition of volunteerism in 
behalf of preserving natural diversity for this and future 
generations.” 

In Fall 1983, the Lucy and Alexander Adams Trail in 
the Cynthia B. Carlson Preserve at Chapman's Pond 
was dedicated in their honor. 

Alexander Adams died on February 19. He is sur- 
vived by’his second wife, Jeanne, and three children, 
George, Elliott and Harriett. 


LAND TRUST SERVICE BUREAU 
ENTERS NEW PHASE 


As of December 1983, the Land Trust Service Bureau 
successfully completed three and one-half years of as- 
sisting Connecticut's 82 independent land trusts. In this 
time, the Service Bureau has conducted a series of re- 
gional meetings, offering periodic skills workshops on 
acquisition and land management, and held a statewide 
convocation which will continue to take place each Sep- 
tember. 

In addition, the Land Trust Service Bureau has com- 
piled and distributed the Connecticut Land Trust Hand- 
book, full of “how to” information. It also established an 
information network among the trusts, provided them 
with resource materials and contacts, and worked on 
statewide issues that affected Connecticut land conser- 
vation. 

The Service Bureau established a low-cost group in- 
Surance program to which over half the trusts subscribe. 
It also helped citizens in seven different communities be- 
gin land trusts. And it undertook a research project on 
the use of conservation easements in Connecticut. The 
LTSB has also facilitated the Chapter’s work by referring 
39 properties of local significance and by assisting with 
the transfers of 18 TNC preserves to qualified trusts. 

Now that the Service Bureau has provided trusts with 
general baseline skills and information, it will move in 
1984 to a new phase of operation in which it will work 
directly with individual trusts on major land acquisition 
projects. 


CONTINENTAL GROUP FILM 
WINS AWARDS 


“The Garden of Eden,’ a film produced by The Nature 
Conservancy with a major grant from the Continental 
Group, of Stamford, has earned several important film 
awards, including first place in the North American Out- 
door Motion Picture Academy Awards Program, honora- 
ble mention at the San Francisco International Film Festi- 
val, and the merit award for education at the Annual 
International Wildlife Film Festival. 

In addition, the film is a finalist at the Council on Foun- 
dations Film Festival and with the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science. 

The 28-minute movie is written for lay audiences and 
explains the problems of species extinction and habitat 
destruction. The Continental Group is a corporate leader 
in conservation philanthropy, and its chairman, S. Bruce 
Smart, Jr., serves as vice chairman of the Conservancy's 
Board of Governors, as a member of its Corporate Rela- 
tions Committee, and as Corporate Chairman of the Con- 
necticut Critical Areas Program. 

The film is available from the Chapter office by ad- 
vance reservation. 


